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autonomy and Home Rule. But again the pendulum was given a 
mighty swing, this time by the men of letters, who revived the lan- 
guage, and the study of the literature, history and antiquities of Ire- 
land. The spirit of Ireland has been awakened, and no artifice of 
partition can long prevent the articulate expression by her united 
people of their determination to live their own national life. Greater 
progress towards the achievement of the recovery of Ireland and the 
ending of alien misrule has been made in the generation since the 
literary revival began than at any time since the Normans first en- 
tered Ireland. 

Mr. Hackett writes with sustained brilliancy and great compact- 
ness of expression. Some of his word-pictures are likely to leave a 
lasting impression on the reader. His characterizations of Crom- 
well, Pitt and Gladstone are penetrating and essentially correct, 
while he has grasped the trend and significance of Parnell's policy 
as few who have written of him. Not unnaturally, Mr. Hackett 
ascribes much to the movements among men of letters and the stage. 
He is fond of hinting at the importance of the Nordic element, the 
" cool military blond type ", in Irish history. The hypocritical 
Lecky gets his desserts whenever he comes within reach of Mr. 
Hackett's scorn. To O'Connell he is unjust. There is an occasional 
touch of superciliousness that repels the professional student of his- 
tory; but the latter, after all, has to put up with a good deal in 
these days of the " new history ". 

C. E. McGuire 

Washington, D. C. 

The Settlement of Wage Disputes. By Herbert Feis. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1921.— xv, 289 pp. 

The long-time student of the industrial conflict will be less dis- 
posed to doubt the wisdom of Mr. Feis's proposals than to reflect 
wistfully as to the accompanying condition of social intelligence 
which their adoption presupposes. Mr. Feis's theoretical scheme for 
the settlement of wage disputes involves, in the first place, the whole- 
sale adoption of collective bargaining between organized employers 
and organized workers, who shall both consent to the reference of 
all unsettled differences to a legally created court. Wage agree- 
ments both in conference and in arbitration are to be based upon 
the principles of a living wage for the least skilled, standardization 
of rates in trades and occupations requiring similar skill with differ- 
entials in rates based on a classification of work, upon adjustments 
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in money wages to meet price fluctuations, upon an addition to wages 
made out of a profit fund of all industry when that is found to 
exceed a given per cent by the use of a specially constructed index 
number. 

This brief resume shows a proposal which draws freely on the 
best experience of one or another of the industrial countries and 
adds only one or two features which are unique and untried. It is 
only when we place the requirements of this presumably desirable 
program alongside the actual conditions of American industrial 
opinion and procedure, that we realize that industrial peace, if this 
be its price, will not soon be bought nor even taken as a gift in these 
United States. Assenting in general, however, to the generous ob- 
jectives which Mr. Feis has in view, the reviewer cannot refrain 
from comment on some of the proposals as he has treated them. 
Regarding the payment of a living wage, for example, Mr. Feis 
seems, for an economist, to be much too casual about the present 
ability of the national income to stand the payments which a literal 
adherence to this policy would require. Is the national income 
large enough to enable payment of a living wage while at the same 
time providing adequate capital for necessary replacement and ex- 
tension of manufacturing equipment? With the figures of Professor 
Friday and of the National Bureau of Economic Research available 
to him, Mr. Feis did not need to ignore this real problem. Nor is 
there in this connection sufficient recognition that aggressive efforts 
in many industries to secure a real living wage would probably re- 
quire a price increase which would further complicate the problem, 
as well as destroy the " normal " relationships of wage payments 
existing in the present wage structure. 

The proposal which will evoke most active comment is the one 
which presumes that " wages could be adjusted according as profits 
in industry as a whole exceeded, approximated, or fell below the 
profits level that is taken to mark just and sound distribution of the 
product of industry." If we assume for purposes of discussion that 
this plan is desirable, it becomes necessary to meet several practical 
difficulties, which Mr. Feis enumerates but hardly answers con- 
vincingly. 

First comes the need for agreement upon a basis of capitalization 
and of valuation. Second comes the practical difficulty of really in- 
stalling uniform accounting methods. Third, is the price problem 
and the need for a periodic readjustment of prices in the light of the 
volume of profits. Surely by the time that agreement can be reached 
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upon these questions and practical expedients for giving them effect 
can be set up, we should be well on the way to a more stabilized 
industrial life. But as to the first difficulty, accountants and econo- 
mists are still at loggerheads; as to the second, every trade associa- 
tion knows the obstacles faced by efforts to install uniform cost 
systems ; as to the third, price-determination on any but a " hig- 
gling" basis requires the use of statistical reinforcements which 
manufacturers either do not as yet have or are unwilling to supply. 
Despite these difficulties, however, an intelligent understanding of 
what capitalization, unit costs, and prices really include is essential 
to the operation of an economic order which is to be subject to 
human control and is running on increasingly scientific principles. 

Mr. Feis has written a useful book, provided a useful summary 
chapter at the end, and well stated some large problems. If he has 
not always answered the reader's natural questions, he is less to be 
blamed than the complex character of his problem. The book suf- 
fers, however, as any economic treatise would, from the absence of 
an index. 

Ordway Tead 

N. Y. School of Social Work 
New York City 

Esquisse d'une Histoire du Regime Agraire en Europe aux 
XV IIP et XI X e Siteles. By Henri See. Paris, Marcel Giard 
& Co., 1921.— 276 pp. 

It is more than twenty-five years since Professor See published his 
notable book on the rural classes in England in the Middle Ages. 
This was followed by a similar volume on the rural classes in medi- 
aeval France, another on the rural classes in England after the 
sixteenth century, and a long list of special studies on particular 
agrarian topics. To the series has now been added a useful outline 
of the agrarian history of Europe in general in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Rather more than half of the new volume is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of various principal types of agrarian economy in the period 
covered. The types selected are those prevailing in France, south- 
western Germany, northwestern Germany, England, Ireland, Saxony 
and Prussia, the Baltic lands, Austria and Russia. This, obviously, 
covers most of Europe ; and some of the systems are, of course, de- 
scribed with much brevity. The treatment, however, is clear and 
logical, and as a rule the author says a great deal in a limited 



